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comes to the throne (N. W. Thomas in Andent Egypt>
p. 10).

When the king of Onitsha (Nigeria) died his death was
kept a secret, and his body was smeared with tobacco juice
and mummified by fumigation. This fumigation went on
for from one to four months, that is, until preparations for
the funeral had been made and a successor decided upon
(C. K. Meek, Law and Authority in a Nigerian Tribe> p. 155),
At Una (Tanganyika) the body of the king is anointed with
beef-oil, sewn in the skin of a sacrificed ox, and smoked with
ceremony till after the next new moon. When the smoking
is finished the body is dismembered and placed in a coffin,
in which it continues to be smoked till the death of the
next king. He is installed as soon as the first smoking is
over (W. B. Trupe in Man, 1939, p. 21). Mummification
is practised elsewhere in Africa, but seems always to be
confined to the body of the king or chief. (C. G. Seligman,
Egypt and Negro Africa., p. 32; H. H. Johnston, George
Grenfett and the Congo, vol. ii, p. 650.)

Passing to Asia, we find that in India there is much
evidence for the former prevalence of a custom of mummi-
fying the body prior to cremation. Miss Levin (Man, 1930,
p. 30) concludes that the custom probably originated with
royalties, and quotes the story of King Dasartha, whose
body was preserved in oil till the arrival of his son and heir,
who had to light the funeral pyre.

In Kanaka (Orissa) the corpse of the local chief is still
preserved in oil, and not cremated till his successor is
installed; the throne, they say, must never be empty. The
Maghs of Bengal dry and embalm their priests and persons
of high social distinction, and keep them for a year, at the
end of which the funeral rites are performed. The Kukis
of Assam smoke dry the bodies of chiefs and headmen, and
keep them for two months, after which they inter them
with great respect (W. Crooke in JJ2.AL,1899, p. 272).